NOBEL

combustion and diminish the wear and tear of the bore) and partly
as ingredients in modern varnishes. Indeed, this patent of Nobel's
may be said to have pointed the way to the manufacture of such
varnishes and stains as contain mtro-cellulose; while similarly,
Nobel's discovery in this field, although it did not prove to be
economically effective for the production of a rubber substance,
did undoubtedly assist in the development of the manufacture of
modern artificial leather, such as " pegamoid/'

Another use of nitro-cellulose, in which Nobel interested himself
at an early date, was the manufacture of artificial silk, and experi-
ments on these lines were carried out in his San Remo laboratory
in 1893 and 1894. He also patented special glass nozzles having
holes of the requisite fineness for squirting the nitro-cellulose into
the thin filaments of which artificial silk is made. The holes in
the nozzles were made by melting fine platinum wires into the
glass, these being then dissolved with aqua regia.

Later on Nobel commissioned and financed the design of a
machine for the manufacture of artificial silk on the lines suggested
by R. W. Strehlenert, an engineer, who was granted a patent for
it. These experiments, which were continued after Nobel's death,
did not prove successful; but they may be regarded as constituting
a link in the development of that important modern industry,
artificial silk manufacture.

Nobel also took an active interest in electro-chemistry, and
played his part in the establishment of that industry in Sweden.
He became engaged in it through the following circumstances:
Rudolph Lilljequist, a Swedish civil engineer, had, on his return
from a long stay in England and France, where he was engaged on
professional work, carried out experiments at the Polytechnical
Institute in Stockholm for the production of caustic soda and
chlorine from common salt, on the lines of Castner's method, and
was planning to build a factory at Bengtsfors in Dalsland. He
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